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THE DEPARTMENT OE SUPERINTENDENCE 

The winter meeting of American educators held in Chicago 
during the last week in February was a conspicuous success. It 
was, first of all, a numerical success. It approached in size the 
large summer sessions of the National Education Association of 
the late nineties and the early years of this century. In the second 
place, it was aclministered with a large degree of success. The plan 
of giving the general meetings the right of way and of holding the 
secondary meetings at times and places which permitted concen- 
tration of effort on the part of congenial groups was much better 
worked out and much more effective than any plan of organization 
tried before. 

By far the most conspicuous success of the session, however, 
was reached in the quality of the discussions. During the last 
few years investigators have presented material which showed 
that little new investigation had been carried on during the pre- 
ceding months. This is, perhaps, explained by the general social 
upheavals through which the world has passed. But evidences 
begin to appear that investigators and administrators are getting 
a new hold on their problems and are devising vigorous methods of 
solving them. The coming year promises to be a more productive 
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year than the past because of the stimulus which was given to 
clear and original educational thinking through this meeting. 

It is not possible to review any large part of the work of the 
meeting. The educational periodicals of the country will bring 
the results of the sessions to their readers in the coming months, 
but it is permissible to select for special comment two outstanding 
lines of discussion. This is done in the two news notes following. 

THE STATUS OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

Perhaps the topic most frequently discussed at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence was that of intelligence tests. 
The National Society for the Study of Education offered two 
programs devoted entirely to intelligence tests and their use. 
The same subject also featured in one of the afternoon sessions of 
the National Society of College Teachers of Education and was 
prominent in the programs of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the National Association of Directors of 
Educational Research (now the Educational Research Association). 

The constructive workers and their critics seem to be approach- 
ing a common ground. The former are admitting more freely 
certain limitations of the tests; and the latter, as freely, certain 
spheres of usefulness for them. 

It seems clear from reliable studies reported at the meeting 
that intelligence tests are proving of service in the classification 
of first-grade pupils in Detroit; in the organization of special classes 
in Jackson, Michigan; in the classification of pupils into homo- 
geneous groups in the University of Minnesota High School; and 
in the admission of Freshmen at Columbia and Brown universities 
— to mention only a few of the instances where the tests are being 
carefully and practically employed. Classification of pupils for 
instructional purposes seems at present to be the most promising 
educational application of intelligence tests. 

On the critical side, it was shown that the usefulness of intel- 
ligence tests in the classification of pupils will largely depend upon 
(i) the accuracy with which the tests measure general intelligence 
and (2) the accuracy with which the tests predict educational 
achievement. 
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It is important to note that the problem of classification has 
forced a shift of interest and emphasis from test norms to individual 
scores and that, while considerable work has been done to determine 
norms for tests, almost nothing has been done by the makers of 
tests to determine the probable error of individual scores. Data 
were presented showing the extreme unreliability of many individual 
scores, the relatively large average error of such scores, and the 
resultant error in classification when an attempt is made to organize 
sections of a large group according to intelligence. 

As regards the use of intelligence tests for the prediction of school 
achievement, it was shown that the dependable coefficients of 
correlation between intelligence scores and achievement measures 
seem to cluster between .40 and .60 and that attempts to classify 
pupils by intelligence scores into homogeneous groups for school 
work are subject to an error at times as great as 50 per cent of all 
the pupils classified. As a result of such findings, it is being 
recognized, on the one hand, that the importance of intelligence 
as a factor in educational achievement has been exaggerated by 
many psychologists and, on the other hand, that the importance 
of the dynamic traits has been greatly underestimated. 

The most dramatic attack on mental measurement took place 
in one of the meetings of the College Teachers of Education. 
Professor Bagley directed the broadside under the title, "Educa- 
tional Determinism, or Democracy and the I.Q." The speaker's 
attractive exposition and vigorous presentation captured the 
interest of his audience, if they did not win adherence to his view. 
It was clearly evident that an educational philosophy was sadly 
at odds with certain trends of educational science. The notion of 
the constancy of the I.Q. was assailed as both fallacious and 
dangerous. Education can be made safe for democracy only by 
abolishing such a conception. In opposition to the speaker, his 
critics deplored Ms partiality for data gathered from popular 
sources and his corresponding neglect of the results of careful 
investigations. 

After listening to the discussions, one came away with the 
impression that the mental-testing movement promises much of 
value to education, that the program of educational application 
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as at present conceived by the extremists lacks scientific sanction 
for many of its features, and that it would be unfortunate for the 
tests and for education in general if a program of classification 
on the basis of tests were generally accepted as a substitute for 
the present promotional scheme. 

Frederick S. Breed 

FEDERAL PARTICIPATION rN EDUCATION 

It required courage as well as administrative insight to appear 
b efore the Department of Superintendence with a paper criticizing 
federal subsidies of education. When Professor Inglis opened the 
discussion on the first night of the Department's program with an 
argument against federal subsidies, he received very little sympathy 
from his audience. The superintendents of the country have 
been told for the last three and one-half years that a subsidy bill 
can pass and is soon going to pass, and they have cultivated an 
appetite for that sort of thing. They were shocked and unable to 
see the truth when Professor Inglis began. 

They were relieved and enthusiastic when Professor Strayer, 
in the second address, once more put before them the eloquent plea 
for national participation in education. Some members of the 
audience mistook this for another assurance that federal subsidies 
are just appearing over the ridge and gave vent to their desire 
for funds in loud and prolonged applause. 

As the meeting went on, however, and especially in the sub- 
sequent days of the Department's sessions, the word began to pass 
around that sober thinking was beginning to take the place of 
boisterous applause and vague platitudes. Judge Towner has 
publicly called attention to the fact that insistence at this time 
on the subsidy feature of the bill will defeat the whole project. 
Dr. Withers put the case in a forceful way when he pointed out 
the fact that the bill had served its purpose and that the time had 
arrived for a new canvass of the whole situation. 

Dr. Capen, who has all along been an advocate of constructive 
participation in education by the federal government, read a paper 
which made a profound impression following Professor Inglis' 
first bold presentation of the truth about subsidies. 
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In this connection it is proper to say that there is a recent 
bulletin published by the University of Illinois, entitled Proceedings 
of a Conference on the Relation of the Federal Government to Education, 
which everyone ought to read who wishes to form a well-balanced 
view on the problems under discussion. There is much in this 
bulletin which, like the sober afterthought of the Department, 
gives one a broader view of the relation of the federal government 
to education. 

Readers of the School Review who have not seen the articles in 
the February and March issues of the Elementary School Journal 
may be interested to read the collections of judgments there 
presented as supplementary to the Illinois bulletin and to the 
discussions at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 

The summary of the whole matter is that the tumult and the 
shouting have been heard; and, whatever legitimate purpose they 
may have had, that purpose has been served. The time has 
come for careful, close thinking on essentials. Educators recognize 
education as a vital national concern. Education is not begging 
for financial support; it is not overlooked in American public life; 
but it is in need of a new and broader organization. This new and 
broader organization ought to be of a form that will appeal to all 
the people of the nation, to business men and women, to industrial 
men and women, and to professional men and women of all classes, 
as something more than a plea on the part of teachers for political 
recognition. National participation in education ought to be 
part of a comprehensive program of human conservation. The 
time is ripe for the formulation of such a broad program. 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM OF LOS ANGELES 

At the opening of schools in January of this year the high-school 
teachers of Los Angeles began a systematic study of the curricula 
offered in their schools and of the possibilities of revision. They 
are carrying on this work under the guidance of Professor Bobbitt, 
who is spending three months in Los Angeles. 

As a first step in determining the principles legitimate in high- 
school education, Professor Bobbitt made a careful comparative 
study of the existing courses of study and requirements in the 
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Los Angeles schools and issued a bulletin from which the following 
sections are quoted as typical. 

The printed courses of study have been analyzed by way of discovering 
what appear to be the underlying assumptions and principles on the basis of 
which they have been built. The following list presents those that appear to 
be generally, or at least most frequently, accepted. To many of them, there 
are outstanding exceptions, since the high schools are clearly in disagreement 
relative to many things. 

Concerning the list, certain questions should be answered. (1) Which 
of the following do you accept as valid curriculum principles or assumptions ? 
(2) Which ones would you reject? (3) Which ones should be modified? 
What do you suggest ? 

THE APPARENT ASSUMPTIONS 

i. G eneral training is necessary for all high-school students. 

2. Specialized occupational training is also desirable for all secondary 
students whose training ends with the high school. 

3. Proper general training may result from courses very differently 
constituted. 

4. A certain amount of subject specialization is necessary for proper 
general training. 

5. Indispensable ingredients in the general training are: 

English 2 years 

United States history and civics 1 year 

A laboratory science 1 year 

Physical training all grades 

While other things are valuable, no one of them is necessary to the general 
training of all students. 

6. The general training content or series of experiences, needed in common 
by all boys and girls in the schools, constitutes but a minor portion of the 
total general-training program. 

7. Outside of the prescribed minimum essentials, the content of the 
general-training course is a matter of relative indifference. 

8. Within limits set by minimum requirements, the students themselves 
are competent to choose the content of their general training; this is especially 
the case with those who are not going to college. 

9. General all-round training of boys and girls for the all-round manifold 
interests and activities of cultivated adulthood is undesirable. Courses 
should be limited and specialized. 

10. For general training, the specific objectives in terms of human charac- 
teristics and abilities need not be made definite. 

n. For occupational training the special abilities to be developed must 
be kept in view. 
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30. Ancient history provides a valuable — though not indispensable — 
element in the general training of those who take the general college preparatory- 
course. 

31. Ancient history is little needed in the general training of those college 
preparatory students who take the scientific or technical preparatory courses. 

32. Ancient history is not a necessary or even desirable portion of the 
general training of most of those taking technical or vocational courses. For 
the latter it is justified only when occupationally valuable. 

41. Economic history is not a necessary or even desirable ingredient in 
the general training of any student. 

42. Economic geography is not a necessary or desirable portion of the 
general training of any student. 

43. Economic history has only moderate value for the specialized training 
of commercial students. 

44. Except for a few students, only the history of Europe and the history 
of the United States are needed in the general training of students; the history 
of other portions of the earth is not needed. 

60. General science is of moderate value in the early general training of 
high-school students. It is not a necessity. 

61. The occupational value of general science is greatest for normal 
preparatory and home economics students and least for commercial and trade 
students. 

62. Biological science is of little value in the general training of young 
men and women. 

63. Biological science has considerable occupational value for home 
economics students, a moderate amount for art and normal preparatory 
students, and little or none for students preparing for other occupations. 

64. Physics or chemistry, but not both, is practically indispensable in 
the general training of those who go to college. 

80. Foreign language is a necessary portion of the general training of those 
who go to college. 

81. Foreign language is a moderately valuable, but not a necessary, 
portion of the general training of those who do not go to college. 

82. In the general training, ancient and modem languages are of practically 
equal value. 

83. The only modern languages of sufficient value for general training 
are French and Spanish. 

84. German is of no value for either general or technical training. 

90. Algebra and geometry are necessary ingredients in the general training 
of those going to college. 

91. Algebra and geometry are moderately valuable, though not necessary, 
in the general training of students who do not go to college. 

92. Beyond the arithmetic of the elementary grades, no mathematics of 
any sort is necessary to the general training of those not going to college. 
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93. Algebra and geometry, except for engineering students, are of little 
occupational value; their justification lies mainly in their value for general 
training; and this latter value varies for the students in different courses. 

94. For commercial students, algebra has a little value for general training; 
geometry, practically none. 

95. Algebra and geometry are much more valuable for the general training 
of girls in home economics courses than for girls of similar natures and capaci- 
ties in general courses. 

96. The students' needs of mathematics for general training vary greatly 
from course to course in the same school. 

EXPERIMENTS IN INDIVIDUALIZATION AND ACCELERATION 

In reply to a request from the School Review, Vice-Principal 
D. H. Deihl, of the Boys' Technical High School, Milwaukee, has 
described the plan by which academic subjects in that institution 
are being placed on the same basis as shop subjects. Experiments 
at present center on the related academic and technical instruction 
of the eight trade departments of the school. If these experiments , 
in English for example, are successful in caring for individual 
differences and in abandoning the bugaboo of time credits, that 
success may serve as a leverage for prying loose from their con- 
servatism some of the other traditional subjects and may induce them 
to break up their rigid routine, their uniform instruction, and their 
tardy promotions. 

The fundamental points of the present experiments are: (1) abandoning 
the fixed period of class attendance, (2) adopting a fixed quantity of material 
of instruction, (3) shifting emphasis from the group method to the individual 
method of instruction. The trade courses in this school are made up of fixed 
units of work; and while the average student completes them in from two to 
two and one-half years, no definite time requirement is made. The related 
work in English and other subjects, formerly taught in two-hour and three- 
hour semester courses with a tremendously high rate of mortality, is now 
handled on exactly the same basis as the shop work. The trade adviser, in 
conference with the instructor of the related subject, lays out a course which he 
believes to be sufficient for his trade. This course is arranged in checking 
units, very much on the same plan as certain correspondence work is divided. 
The student has daily periods with the instructor and proceeds as rapidly as 
his ability and industry will permit, the instructor advising and checking as 
demanded in each individual case and, as opportunity arises, conduc ting general 
class demonstrations or discussions. Provision is made for both oral and 
written work. A high standard is demanded; the student repeats , if necessary, 
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until he thoroughly grasps each unit. Thus there are no failures, although 
some students require three or four times as long for a given course as others. 
This is not surprising when it is considered that their preliminary preparation 
varies all the way from six to twelve grades. 

The size of the individual working groups has been set at a maximum of 
from fifteen to twenty, depending on the subject. This was consented to by 
the aclrninistration on the assumption that there would be sufficient acceleration 
in the upper section of the groups to enable the instructor to handle the same 
total number of individuals in a given time as was possible under the old 
arrangement. It is as yet too early to tell whether this will be the case or not. 
As soon as one student finishes the course, another is immediately assigned in 
his place, thus keeping the maximum capacity filled. This maximum is at 
present arbitrary but will be established later on the basis of the experiments 
now under way. Different instructors naturally are able to handle different- 
sized groups, depending upon their facility in this type of instruction. 

One of the most notable effects of this work up to the present time has 
been the creation or strengthening of the desire on the part of the instructors 
concerned to extend the benefits of this method to their regular high-school 
classes. A way will no doubt be found to adapt it in part, at least, in spite of 
overcrowded conditions and the traditional credit system. 

THE KENTUCKY SURVEY 

There are several paragraphs at the end of the chapter on the 
high school in the Kentucky survey which ought to be widely 
read and carefully pondered. They set forth in a concrete way a 
problem which the student of education has seen looming larger 
and larger on the horizon in recent years. They show to the 
pessimist how disastrous has been the haphazard and uncentralized 
development of American education. They prove to the optimist 
that out of the mistakes and incoordinations of the past there 
is sure to come wisdom and a plan of better and more universal 
education. 

The paragraphs are as follows: 

Kentucky high schools are mostly small. Of the 432, 234 are one- and 
two-teacher schools. A single small county has 9 high schools, only 2 of 
which are of reasonable size. One cannot say offhand how many high schools 
a county should have, but it can be stated as a principle that the small high 
school is as undesirable as the small elementary school. Indeed, the high 
cost of secondary education and the greater relative efficiency of the large 
over the small high school, with respect to both the range of opportunities 
offered and the quality of instruction, make the consolidation of small high 
schools as imperative as the consolidation of one-teacher elementary schools. 
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Small high schools have too often been established to meet a local demand, 
without regard to the high-school needs of the county viewed as a whole. 
It is one of the great advantages of the county unit that a comprehensive view 
can be taken of the entire situation. Every high school established should 
be an essential part of the well-conceived plan aiming to bring high-school 
advantages within reach of all the children of the county. It may still be 
necessary, on account of transportation difficulties, to establish small high 
schools with one- and two-year courses, but the number of high schools in a 
county must be kept to the minimum, if cost and efficiency are to be taken into 
account. 

The existence of so many small high schools, and the attempt of so many 
to give a four-year course when they have neither the requisite teaching force 
nor equipment, make imperative the adoption of appropriate high-school 
standards. On the basis of acceptable standards, instead of having 220 fairly 
good public high schools, Kentucky has probably not more than 60 good high 
schools at this time. The state should know the truth and seek to increase the 
number of standard schools, rather than rest content under the impression that 
the high-school situation is even fairly satisfactory. In the application of higher 
standards, private schools should not be exempt. The state department of 
education should possess the authority to visit, classify, and inspect private 
schools in order that the public may not be misled. 

Three (3) counties have no high school; 56 counties have nothing approach- 
ing a standard high school; 52 graded school districts neither have high schools 
of their own nor make provision for the high-school tuition of their pupils 
elsewhere. Many other graded school districts and even fourth-class cities 
sacrifice their elementary schools in attempting to support high schools. 
In short, the cost of good high schools is more than a poor county or community 
can bear. For this reason no state has been able to develop an efficient high 
school system without special state aid. Such assistance is especially needed 
in Kentucky owing to the great differences in wealth and number of children 
to be educated. Unless Kentucky sets apart a portion of the common school 
fund to be used in giving special high-school aid, or the general assembly can 
make an appropriation from the general treasury for this purpose, high-school 
progress will be extremely uneven and slow. Failure to give the necessary 
special state aid would be unfortunate. The state must look to the high schools 
if the common schools are to have better trained teachers; on the high schools 
depend the elevation of the general intelligence of the people and the develop- 
ment of the colleges and universities, to which the state must look for leaders. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
MATHEMATICAL REQUIREMENTS 

The complete report of the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements is in press and will, it is hoped, be ready 
for distribution in April. It is published under the title The 
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Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education and will 
constitute a volume of about five hundred pages. 

Through the generosity of the General Education Board the 
National Committee is in a position to distribute large numbers 
of this report free of charge. It is hoped that the funds available 
will be sufficient to place a copy of this report in every regularly 
maintained high-school library and also to furnish every individual 
with a copy free of charge who is sufficiently interested to ask for 
it. Requests from individuals for this report are now being 
received. They should be sent to J. W. Young, Chairman, Han- 
over, New Hampshire. Individuals interested in securing a copy 
of this report are urged to send in their requests as early as possible. 
If the number of requests received exceeds the number the Com- 
mittee is able to distribute, the earlier requests will receive the 
preference. 

SCHOLARSHIP OPEN TO HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

For the third consecutive year, a four years' university scholar- 
ship is being offered high-school students to encourage them in 
the study of highway economics, according to an announcement 
from the office of the Highway and Highway Transport Education 
Committee. 

The scholarship, won previously by two young women residing 
respectively in Idaho and West Virginia, is given by Harvey S. 
Firestone, Akron, Ohio, a member of the Committee, for the best 
essay written on the subject, "How Good Roads Are Developing 
My Community, " submitted in a national essay contest. Essays, 
according to rules recently announced, are not to exceed seven 
hundred words in length and must be in the hands of a high-school 
teacher or principal not later than May 1. All students of high- 
school grade, including both public and private schools, are eligible 
to compete. 

The aims of the contest, according to the Committee, are the 
stimulation of thought and discussion and study of the problems 
of highway transport, highway economics, and highway engineering, 
as a corollary to a course in these subjects now being prepared for 
the Committee by the leading economists and engineers of the 
country for use in colleges and universities. 
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The conduct of the contest necessitates an organization for each 
state, being effected in the majority of instances through the state 
department of public instruction or through a leading state uni- 
versity. These organizations, it is said, will receive the essays for 
their respective states, make a selection of the best submitted, 
and forward it to the office of the Committee at Washington. 
Among the state universities that will conduct the contest in their 
respective commonwealths are the University of Kentucky, the 
University of North Carolina, the University of South Carolina, 
the University of Virginia, the University of North Dakota, the 
University of Maryland, the University of South Dakota, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and many others. 

The contest last year was won by Miss Garland Johnson, a 
pupil in the Bridgeport, West Virginia, high school. Miss Johnson, 
upon graduation, will attend one of the leading women's colleges, 
all tuition and reasonable expenses being defrayed by the donor 
of the scholarship. The first scholarship offered was awarded 
Miss Katherine F. Butterfield, Weiser, Idaho, who is now in her 
second year in college under the terms of the scholarship. The 
scholarship is valued at not less than $4,000. 

Complete rules of the contest, a bibliography, suggestions, and 
other information may be had upon application to the Highway 
and Highway Transport Education Committee, Willard Building, 
Washington, D.C. 



